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or nearly so, about two inches long, yellow or 
cream color, with two brown spots above the head, 
like painted eyes or a mask, their real eyes and 
real head being much smaller and occupying one 
extremity of their body, as the tail occupied the 
other, head and tail being much alike. These 
able-bodied climbers, twisting in and out of laby- 
rinths of leaves—crawling over juicy stalks, and 
letting themselves down from heights of verdure 
—were already hard at work filling their wonder- 
ful insides with the materials for a wholesale 
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and wealth in an embryo state of maggot and 
bcp mya being the opinion of some authori- 
aay , ties that the silk-worm can do nothing without 
How Silk is Made in Lombardy. the mulberry leaf, and of others that aaa ahery 
A writer in the London Star, discoursing of |leaf is simply to be regarded as an article of food, 
e “romance of a silk dress,” describes a visit/and not in itself conducive to the production of 
the silk factories of Lombardy. silk. 
The Lombards are considered the most indus-}| Some of the cards being still ‘*unhatched,” I 
ious people in Italy, and they appear to like|asked the price of one of them, and expressed my 
ork for its own sake. They are the Yorkshire-|surprise that eggs laid in one country can be so 
en of Italy. They have little or nothing to dojadmirably developed in another, and that too after 
ith the dolce far niente of the Tuscans, and they|a long and troublesome sea voyage, and in a 
fow what it is to have a winter‘once a year; an|strange climate. This proves, I think, that free- 
lvantage to which the Neapolitans are not ac-|trade is a natural if not a divine law. I was in- 
istomed. ‘The Lombards have no Jdazzaroni.|formed that a piece of “‘ seed-paper” or (as it is 
heir vagabonds are all organ-grinders, and they |sometimes called) an “ ege-letter,’’ six inches long 
ive the good sense to send them out of the coun-|by four wide, costs from five to five-and-twenty 
y as soon as possible. _ |franes, according to quality. 
Foremost among the workers of Lombardy are} ‘“ But what has quality to do with it?” I in- 
e silkworms, golden-coloured caterpillars, im-|quired. 
wted from Japan in the shell and hatched in| My informant stated that a cartoon of Japanese 
ombardy. The valleysabound in mulberry trees, |eggs cost five times as much as a Lombard one. 
lled “ gelsi,” which secure a rich and abundant| ‘But how is this?” I inquired; “I thought 
k-harvest in the spring of the year; and almost|all the eggs were Japanese? The ‘silk butterfly’ 
[the landed proprietors, including the inbabi-|is not indigenous to Europe.” 
nts of the small towns and villages, are con-|' ‘That is true,” was the rejoinder. “ But some 
ected in some way or other with the rearing of|eggs are laid in this country. Those laid abroad 
Ikworms, hatching the eggs by charcoal fires or|are called eggs of the first generation, and are the 
herwise, and feeding the wonderful little insect|most expensive, while those laid in Lombardy 
| the much-loved mulberry leaf. have less value. Eggs of the third generation 
In one of the workrooms which we visited, says|(that is to say, eggs which have been laid in Italy 
@ writer, we saw hundreds of reams of caterpil-|by Lombard ‘hens,’ themselves laid in these val- 
’s eggs, all waiting to be hatched. These eggs|leys,) are considered imbecile, and not worth their 
e about the size and shape of pins’ heads, and|keep. ‘They grow up to be flabby and indolent, 
e imported into Italy on cartoons (to which they|and make ‘fluff’ instead of silk, raising hopes 
e gummed,) and sold at so much a quire like|which are never realized, and eating up the best 
te-paper ; the heat of gas, or a wood fire, or the| provisions to the detriment of their companions.” 
ys of the sun, being sufficient to rouse the dor-| The farmer’s wife directed our attention to some 
ant life. My companion informed me that in}newly-hatched caterpillars, which she said had 
me towns the silkworms were already busy with|been very troublesome, and had given her a great 
e mulberry leaves, and that in others the spin-|deal of anxiety. They were black, and about half 
bg was over—the webs being in the hands of|the size of needles (sewing-needles,) curled up and 
e factory girls. This was good news, for it gave|thin, and pointy at both ends. She informed us 
s the prospect of a bird’s-eye view of these in-|that they required as much looking after as a baby, 
testing labors, from the first to the last stage. |and had to be coaxed to eat, some of them dying 
“ The first “ silk-field’”’ which we visited was ajout of sheer inability to find their way to their 
house. The farmer had invested in “eggs,” |day’s food. 
his wife and daughters were busily engaged| I asked to see some of last year’s silk, unwork- 
ing some of the tiny insects which had just|ed—that is to say, fresh from the caterpillar. The 
ged from the shell. For this purpose they |good lady hunted up a specimen of her best goods, 
collected great basketfuls of mulberry leaves,|and displayed it with a certain look of pride. It 
‘twigs and soiled pulps of which were cut|was long and soft like golden hair, and was fasten- 
so as not to offend the dainty palates of the|ed at one end with a piece of blue ribbon. The 
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manufacture of silk goods, a fancy fair of luxury 


silk-spinners. At some of the tables we|good lady informed us that it was worth two shil- 
worms of a larger growth, some full-grown | lings an ounce. 


After we had visited the mulberry trees and 
seen the children at work upon them, laughing 
and shouting and stripping them of their leaves 
as ruthlessly as a winter storm might have done— 
the other trees remaining in full leaf—we left the 
farm and the farm people, and continued our way 
down the valley at the rate of seven miles an hour 
—pony speed—our driver being in a good humor. 
At sunset we reached a small town famous for 
its silk and (later in the year) for its wine, and 
dismounting at the principal inn, where my com- 
panion had another appointment, sent away our 
bagherino (chaise-driver. ) 

Next morning we took astroll through the town 
and visited some of the principal inhabitants. 
Every one was ‘‘ silky” to a degree. Their house- 
holds were in a state of abnormal excitement and 
confusion owing to the frenzy with which their 
wives and daughters were devoting themselves to 
silk. Noone talked about anything but silk from 
morning to night, and I am convinced that if 
some one had dreamed, his dreams would have 
been about silk. Some stated that the silk-harvest 
would be good, others that it would be bad, and 
others, again, that, good or bad, it was the only 
thing worth living for and striving for. 

Our last visit was at a village in the south of 
Lombardy, where the harvest was much more ad- 
vanced. One of the rooms which we visited was 
a barn, in which hundreds of thousands of gallette 
(chrysalides) were collected. They were as large 
as a wren’s egg, their surface being hard like 
card-board, but fluffy and porous, and their color 
a reflection of the silk inside. Most of those I 
saw were a pretty golden color, like sunbeams, 
and I was informed that the quality was first class. 
My companion told me that the little prisoners 
(clapped into prison by their own industry,) had 
to be kept perfectly still, and that if touched they 
died or gave up working—just as some authors 
cannot writeif there is an organ-grinder in the 
next street. Wonderful little workers ! 


Selected for “ The Friend?’ 

Richard Jacob was the eldest son of Joseph 
and Hannah Jacob, of Waterford, and was born 
there in the Sixth month, 1758. He had the 
benefit of a religious education, but being natur- 
ally of a lively turn of mind, and of a social dis- 
position, he found it difficult to take up his cross 
and deny himself in those things which he was 
favored to see in the light of Christ, were opposed 
to his advancement in true piety. But he gradu- 
ally submitted to the power inwardly revealed, 
and proved it to be “ good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth: to sit alone, and to keep 
silence ;”” and thus there is reason to conclude, 
that even in early life, he was brought under pre- 
paration for that solemn engagement into which, 
after having passed through many close baptisms, 
he was introduced at a future period. About the 
year 1786, he came forth in the ministry, and in 
the continued exercise of his gift, severe conflicts 
and reasonings were frequently experienced, in 
which he partook of the sympathy of such as were 
qualified to comprehend these humiliating siftings, 
whereby the chaff is separated from the wheat. 
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His communications as a gospel minister were 
marked with peculiar energy; and, though not 
frequent, they were weighty, and demonstrated 
his care to wait to be endued with power from on 
high, in the fulfilment of this sacred office. The 
fervent travail of his spirit for the young was con- 
spicuously evinced in public and in private labor 
on their account. He did not travel much on 
religious service, but diligently attended meetings 
for the concern of our Society in his native land, 
and was an example of steady and patient waiting 
therein for strength and ability to judge aright ; 
and was eminently useful in the promotion of 
good order. He was several times acceptably en- 
gaged in visiting the families of Friends, as a 
christian minister, when he was at times enabled 
to speak to the religious state of individuals, “ in 
demonstration of the Spirit, and of power.” 

He was particularly concerned to.bear testimony 
to the benefit and excellence of inward silence, as 
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_ For “The Friend.” 
Ice from Snow. 

Of the many processes performed by the philo- 
sopher in his laboratory, a few have been made 
practically useful to the every-day world of house- 
hold life. Among these the method of making 
solid ice out of.snow is worthy of trial in places 
where snow may abound, but where ice is difficult 
to procure in masses fitted for preservation. 

One of Professor Faraday’s simple but sugges- 
tive experiments put the key to the motion of the 
glaciers of the Alps in Professor Tyndall’s hands, 
and perhaps his experiment may be the key to 
many a comfortable draught of ice-cooled water 
and other good results to some who have not been 
able to obtain this indispensable aid in tempering 
our summer heats. Fi) 

Professor Faraday stated that when two frag- 
ments of melting ice are placed together they 
freeze at the points of contact. This will take 


a state of mind the fittest for the performance of|Place in water as well as in the air, and even 


pure and spi: itual worship, and he earnestly re- 
commended a daily endeavor to retire to the im- 
mutable source of instruction and strength, from 
a deep conviction of the tendency of this practice 
to preserve from inward and outward evil. Rich- 
ard Jacob was necessarily engaged in trade, yet 
truly desirous of keeping his outward concerns 
within proper limits ; his countenance and deport- 
ment frequently denoting that he was favored to 
experience these changeable things to be in sub- 
jection, and the Spirit of Truth in dominion, in 
his own mind. 

He was a bright example among his friends, in 
the discharge of his filial, parental and relative 
duties, and he performed a truly affectionate part 
when called upon to act as a master or a friend. 
Laboring with a conscientious perseverance that 
evil might be overcome by good, he was solicitous 
to promote love and forbearance in all; often en- 
forcing these christian virtues by the revival of 
the scripture declaration, “God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him,” and he was a good example in endeavor- 
ing to live under the influence of this precious 
principle ; hence also he often sympathized with 
the afflicted, and ministered to the necessities of 
the indigent. 

In the year 1809 he attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, as a representative from Ireland, 
and his dedication to this service produced solid 
peace to his own mind. His company and reli- 
gious labors were acceptable, and left a lively im- 
pression of his worth on the minds of many of his 
friends in England. Soon after his return he 
visited the Quarterly Meeting of Ulster, with a 
committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting of 
Ireland. He attended his own Quarterly Meeting 
in the spring of the year 1810.” His health was 
then visibly declining, and it continued to require 
attention and care. On the 30th of the Highth 
month of the same year, he was present at a mar- 
riage at Waterford, and powerfully engaged in 
prayer on behalf of those who had then entered 
into covenant. After the meeting, but before he 
reached his own dwelling, he was seized with 
apoplexy, which in about three hours terminated 
his life. The testimony of the Monthly Meeting 
of Waterford, from which the foregoing account is 
compiled, adds: The solemn calm, mercifully 
diffused at the time he was thus suddenly but 
peacefully translated from this probationary state, 
was humbly accepted as an evidence of his ad- 
mittance into permanent and undefiled rest.— 
Piety Promoted. 

When a man cannot bear his own company 
there is something wrong. 


under water as hot as the hand can bear, two 
pieces of rapidly melting ice may suddenly be 
frozen together by merely bringing them in con- 
tact. This fact now called re-gelation, recalled 
the glaciers to Professor Tyndall, who had long 
been puzzled to account for their apparent plas- 
ticity or power of bending, contracting, expand- 
ing, &c., to accommodate their immense masses of 
moving ice to the rocky channels in which they 
flowed slowly but gradually downward. Here was 
the long sought explanation. If two pieces of ice 
freeze together, may not innumerable granules of 
snow freeze into a solid mass? There was snow 
in the yard of the Royal Institute at this time. 
Stuffing a quantity of it into one of the steel 
moulds used for othet purposes, he squeezed the 
snow and had the pleasure of seeing it turn out 
from the mould as a cylinder of translucent ice. 
He subsequently formed wine glasses of crystal 
by pressing broken ice powerfully into moulds, 
and from his novel ice-cups quite liquid-tight, 
several draughts of cooled wine were taken. A 
very heavy pressure, perhaps hydraulic, is re- 
quired to bring the particles of snow or broken ice 
into contact at so many points as to effect perfect 


re-gelation, but the result can be attained if the 


force be adequate. 

Professor Tyndall’s discovery applied to the 
glaciers is exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
The moulds into which the broken ice is com- 
pressed represent the borders of the valley through 
which the glacier flows. The hydraulic press is 
replaced by the weight of the masses of snow and 
ice collected on the summits, and exerting their 
pressure on the mass as it descends into the valley. 
As the glacier flows over an uneven surface or 
through the valley of varying width, it is broken 
up and re-compressed, again broken and re-packed 
and re-congealed continually, so that it appears to 
become as plastic as wax yet to move on an ap- 
parently solid mass, a sublime and most instruc- 
tive object to the contemplative, intelligent mind. 

Ice is one of those bodies which nature appears 
to have put together with especial care. It is 
indeed an aggregate of crystals similar to those of 
snow, lying together in perfect contact so as to 
render each invisible and the block transparent. 
If we cut a slice from a block of ice across the 
bubbles which run parallel to each other in rows 
throughout the mass, and hold it close to a gas- 
flame, the crystaline forms will come out in all 
their wondrous beauty. A fairy might be imagin- 
ed to have breathed upon the ice and caused 
transparent flowers of exquisite forms suddenly to 


blossom in myriads within, and all with charming |and eestacies ; and while ¢hey are full of pe: 
regularity of position such as is seen in the crys-|joy, the better part of the church mourns. — 
tals of newly fallen snow. The incipient flowers |rather than fail, prophesying is coming } 


begin as a liquid spot with a crimpled border ; 


the heat continues, the petals become more | 
tinct, then serrated and finally fern-like spice 
may be seen shooting downward in planes ineli 
to each other at angles of 60°, as in snow. 
first the ice breaks up into a honey-comb sti 
ture, the axes of the rude hexagons or six-si 
prisms being perpendicular to the flowers : 
their sides composed of water and finally it 
sometimes possible, by a smart tap, to cause 
ice to'fall to pieces into irregular six-sided pris 
Thus crystalline and beautiful is the structurs 
ice. An enthusiastic student warms with | 
subject so suggestive of coolness to other mir 
and exclaims, “‘I1 know of no source whe 
keener and purer intellectual joy can be deri’ 
than from a right and intelligent examinatior 
a block of ice.” 

The above sketch of the structure of ice. 
from a paper on the glaciers and re-gelati 
which appeared in a scientific journal but a: 
months ago. Verily the most common substan 
have depths yet unexplored, where science 1 
search for new evidences of the wonder-work 
hand of Infinite skill. 


, For ‘The Frienc 

The following rewarks, by Robert Jordan, w 

recently found among some papers, and althot 

without date, and referring to a state of thi 

existing many years ago, they seem very ap 

cable to the present condition of our Society 
many parts of it. 


Abstract of a Letter written by Robert Jorda 
: a Friend. 


“T for my part am going shortly to South C: 
lina, to leave them all winter amongst whot 
have suffered much ; and yet am not wearied w 
suffering, for exercise fits for exercise, and ma 
the arm strong and skilful. But this I thinl 
clear and incontestable and must appear cleat 
every one that has the use of their senses, that 
proportion to the declension of religion in the 7 
and life, preaching increases, to the lessening 
credit and authority of the ministry and render 
it contemptible ; and I am confirmed in my ju 
ment, and have been these many years, that 
the ministry was (and the sincere ministry yet 
instrumental to gather the churches, it is 1 
proceeding apace to seatter them, and this throt 
the working of the mystery of iniquity, with 
heat and forwardness of man’s spirit; for to soi 
yea to many of them, that silence and passiver 
of mind so essentially necessary to the performa 
of those calm, meek and deliberate acts of worst 
which (though it is accompanied with sharp 
proof) carries its own evidence with it,—I- 
that silence is as strange and irksome to them, 
it is by their conduct rendered useless to 
people. But though we cannot help seeing, 
must say nothing; for all is revelation, all is 
fect, and they have great peace in whatever ti 
do; and to put it out of doubt we are often | 
they are under a weighty sense of life and pov 
though in order to believe the one or the ¢ 
we must first divest ourselves of our own reas! 

“They give us an account, too, of their h 
burdens and sore exercises ; but whether they 
them on themselves I shall not determine; hb 
ever they find means, and it seems to’ be in | 
power to give themselves ease, finding it easi 
do than to suffer till the Master gives dire 
and makes way. Some measure their servi¢ 


‘ 


their noise, and prove a divine gift by hum 


a 


chinto practice; several instances we have had 
ate which have proved false and ridiculous. 
«To the national teachers who professedly study 
preach from notes, the practice is common 
ordinary, especially to men of sense and read- 
z—but extempore preaching, especially of the 
iterate, leads mankind to think somewhat ea- 
tordinary is necessary to assist and direct. I 
sh I could say there was not a ministry in the 
wid more directly tending to promote infidelity, 
ving ground of suspicion that the noble prin- 
dle, the Holy unction, the light and superadded 
ace that comes by Jesus Christ, is either uncer- 
in or dangerous to follow; for the nature of man 
subject to extremes, being apt to step out of a 
ute of superstition into that of unbelief. 
*« May conclude this melancholy discourse with 
saying of dear John Fothergill’s which I hope 
ll be of good service, viz: ‘“‘The distemper in 
ministry is the greatest in the church.” 


Report of the Indian Commissioners. 


Voluminous documents were transmitted to the 
nate in relation to the Indian hostilities, from 
e Department of the Interior. These include 
ports of several of the Commissioners appointed 
me months ago to inquire generally into that 
ibject. 

General Buford, under date of Jane 6th, says, 
: and the other two Commissioners, who had just 
turned from Fort Laramie, believe that but for 
eneral Hancock’s expedition they would have 
cured peace with all the tribes to whom they 
ere sent. 

General Buford says unless it is judged neces- 
ry to retaliate on Indians for the barbarities and 
assacre at Fort Phil Kearny no war is necessary 
th of the Platte. Peace can be obtained by 
ore humane and cheaper means than by an in- 
ding army, who never can bring the Indians to 
ttle unless by celerity of march they can sur- 
ise the women and children in their villages. 
General Sanborn, another of the commissioners, 
his report dated July 8th, says the main object 
ught to be secured by the treaty of Laramie of 
aly 1866, was the opening of a new road to 
ontana, from Fort Laramie via Bridger Ferry 
id the. head waters of Powder, Tongue and 
ridgeham rivers. This country is most invalu- 
le to the Indians. Their chief and head men 
id earnestly protested against the establishment 
‘military posts on their hunting grounds, saying 
e asking of this privilege was too much, as 
ereby all their game would be driven away. 
Notwithstanding this protest, Colonel Carring- 
n arrived at Laramie to establish military posts, 
; order of General Pope. The Indians considered 
is as a disposition on the part of the govern- 
ent to occupy their country by military without 
eir consent. ‘Their representatives, therefore, 
ithdrew from the council then in session, and at 
ice commenced vigorous, relentless war, against 
e whites and soldiers. Some of the Indians, it 
ould be remarked, were anxious for peace. 
General Sanborn, after further observations, 
lds : “‘ We therefore report all the Sioux Indians, 
cupying the country about fort Phil. Kearny, 
ive been in a state of war against the whites since 
e 20th of June, 1866, and they have waged 
d carried on their war for the purpose of de- 
nding their ancient possessions, acquired by them 
om the Crow Indians by conquest, after bloody 
ars from invasions, and now this war has been 
tried on against the whites with the most ex- 
nordinary vigor and unwonted success.” 
General Sanborn, in view of all the facts nar- 
ted, recommends: ~ 

‘First, That the general war shall cease. 
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Second. That a final and permanent home be 
provided for the Indians. 

Third. That a tribunal be established, before 
which Indian wrongs may be redressed. 

Fourth. That the Indian Bureau be organized 
into a department, with full authority to control 
and manage all the troops in the Indian country. 

None of the commissioners recommend the 
continuation of hostilities, but suggest other and 
cheaper means of establishing peace. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Taylor, in his report, 
says : General Sanborn is satisfied that, for reason- 
able compensation, the Indians will agree to 
permit the location of a road and the posts; that 
hostile bands are willing to make a lasting peace 
upon anything like equal terms, while the friendly 
Indians are exceedingly reluctant to go into war 
with the United States. A further and persistent 
disregard and violation of the natura] rights of 
the Indians, and of treaty obligations of the gov- 
ernment toward them, such as have characterized 
our military operations among them for the last 
twelve months, will soon result in an Indian war 
of gigantic proportions and prolonged and indefi- 
nite duration, at an appalling expense of life, and 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars. We 
have provoked, enlarged and intensified hostilities, 
until our whole frontier is in a blaze; until our 
infant territories are isolated and besieged, and 
our Pacifie overland communication cut off. We 
have only to press a little further the policy we 
are now pursuing, and we will get all we desire iu 
the way of war. From facts before me, I conclude 
we can have all we want from the Indians with- 
out war, if we so will, with entire security on our 
frontiers and in all our territorial domain, at cost 
of less than two days’ expenses of the existing 
war, to wit—a quarter of a million of dollars, and 
in less than one hundred days. 

How can we get peace? Simply by retracing 
our wrong steps and by doing right. Pay the 
northern Cheyennes and Arrapahoes and hostile 
Sioux for trespasses we have committed upon their 
recognized rights, and negotiate with them by 
fair treaty for privileges of way and of military 
posts on their lands, so‘far as we may need them. 
This is only doing them justice, as our established 
policy requires, and this makes them our friends, 
at once renders travel and transportation safe, 
and garrisons almost useless. Restore to the 
southern Cheyennes their villages and property 
we so wantonly and foolishly burned and destroy- 
ed or pay them a fair price for them, and they 
will come back from the war path and resume the 
vocations of peace. It is believed that the de- 
struction by our forces of the Cheyenne villages 
and property, valued at one hundred thousand 
dollars, in April last, has already cost the govern- 
ment five millions in money, one hundred lives of 
citizens and soldiers, and jeopardized all our mu- 
tual interests on the plains and along hundreds of 
miles of our frontier. 


Peat in the Southern States.—A new and im- 
portant branch of southern industry is developing 
in the swamps of North Carolina and Virginia, 
from which large quantities of peat are now ex- 
tracted. In the Dismal Swamp, peat can be 
manufactured at $1.50 per ton, which now costs 
$6 in New York. Hitherto the great difficulty 
in making peat serviceable was its great bulk, 
but this objection has been overcome by newly 
patented compressing machinery, which reduces 
a ton of peat to ninety-four cubic feet, or a third 
more than a ton. of coal, which contains sixty 
cubic feet. Peat generates steam faster than coal, 


districts of the New England States, principally 
for smelting purposes. 

It is more economical than coal, as it leaves a 
residue of ashes which contain no clinkers, and 
these ashes are as available as those of wood for 
fertilizing purposes. In grate fires it gives a mel- 
low glow, intense heat, and but little smoke. The 
peat beds in some of the southern States must be 
as inexhaustible as the coal fields of England, and 
are not nearly so expensive to work.—N. Amer. 


eae NAS 
Silent Meetings, 

“Tn the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
shall be established.” 

The following letter is from an esteemed Friend 
residing within the limits of another Yearly 
Meeting. Itisencouraging to meet at times with 
such evidences of sympathy with us, in our efforts 
to uphold the ancient doctrines and practices of 
Friends, and, feebly though it may be, to encour- 
age all to a course of conduct consistent with the 
holy, self-denying character of the principles we 
profess.—Eps. or FRIEND. 

To the Editors of “ The Friend.” 

It is not often that I feel to address you in this 
way, but of late I have often had you in remem- 
brance, from a sense that your task as editors of 
that valuable journal must be an arduous one; 
and perhaps you sometimes feel that your services 
are not enough appreciated by patrons to warrant 
the self-sacrifice which is necessarily attendant. 
I have been a diligent reader of the publication 
since its first number was issued; and if I have 
uot approved of all that has been printed, yet I 
have viewed it as got up to meet the necessities 
of the times; and as such it has proved an able 
exponent of Friends’ principles and testimonies, 
and there still remains much need of its continu- 
ance, not only to check the progress of uabelief 
and misrule, wiich is prominent in the present 
day, but also to stir up the pure mind by way of 
remembrance, in looking to the rock from which 
we were hewn, and to the hole of the pit from 
whence we were digged. 

I have been comforted in reading some of the 
articles lately published, which go to show the 
necessity of adhering to first principles. ‘ Be 
still and know that I am God,” was the command 
to Israel and still is an abiding injunction. 

The article in the 47th number, concerning our 
late friend Mildred Ratcliff, was so pertinent to 
my own experience, that I was willing to subjoin 
alittle. It is said that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word shall be established. 
[ was sixteen years old before I ever attended a 
Friends’ meeting. I then went to live with an 
uncle, who was a Friend, and went to meeting 
mostly with him, though I had been brought up 
to attend all sorts of meetings. The meeting of 
Friends there was nearly always held in silence, 
and it was very odd to me, yet 1 went because 
others went, and if I was drowsy I could take a 
nap without being disturbed. Although careless, 
yet I was of an enquiring mind and disposed to 
read ; and I read in Friends’ books of the enjoy- 
ment of silent meetings, and of getting the mind 
still; all which I knew nothing about. But I 
began to have serious reflections, and an earnest 
desire was begotten in my heart, that if there was 
any such thing as drawing nigh to God in spirit, 
and worshipping him in spirit and in truth, I 
might know something of it. I went to meeting 
resolved to try to get my mind still, and I was 
mercifully favored that day to attain to that which 
I never had attained to before, and I never again 
doubted but God would teach his people himself, 
when there was not a word vocally expressed. 


and is now extetisively used in the manufacturing: geventh month 234, 186’. 
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Japanese Students in a Massachusetts Academy, 


The Springfield Republican, in an account of 


7 Selected. 
THE MORNING OF JOY. 


“ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 


the anniversary ceremonies at the academy in| the morning.” 


Monson, Massachusetts, speaks of six Japanese 
students in that institution: 

“‘A peculiarly interesting feature in the audi- 
ence was the presence of the six Japanese youth, 
who are numbered at present among the pupils of 
the academy. Their marked individuality of 
countenance, their thoroughly gentlemanly bear- 
ing, and the keen and sprightly intelligence which 
they evinced in following the speakers, made them 
leading objects of interest. Three of them can 
hardly be called youth, as they are past thirty 
years of age, and two of them married men. They 
are under the special patronage of Satsuma, the 
leading prince of Japan, who pays their expenses 
in behalf of the Japanese government. The first 
object sought in their American education is a 
thorough knowledge of the English language, 
after which the eldest will prosecute studies espe- 
cially connected with military engineering, and 
the younger, who will have more time and pro- 
bably a longer stay in the country, will, by-and- 
by, make our theories of government and political 
economy, as well as our religion and customs, the 
subjects of their research. ‘They at present have 
a special instructor devoted to teaching them our 
language. 

Being offered special inducements to spend the 
long vacation which now ensues in travel, with 
the advantage of the principal of the academy 
for their instructor and guide, after holding a 
council on the subject and discussing it in all its 
bearings, they came to the wise conclusion to de- 
cline the offer for the following reasons: ‘ First, 
diligent and unremitting study of the language is 
our first and most important business in order to 
qualify us to travel to the best advantage. We 
are not yet sufficiently able to ask intelligible 
questions and to receive the proper explanations. 
Secondly, it is more agreeable to spend the sum- 
mer in the shade and quiet of these secluded hills 
than to encounter the heat, noise, dust and 
cinders of travel. Thirdly, we have had travel 
enough for one year in coming all the way from, 
Japan.” 

‘“‘ They are already well educated, according to 
the best advantages of their native kingdom, and 
hold commissions in the Japanese army, ranking 
as captains or lieutenants. Their knowledge of 
the geography of this western world is superior to 
that of most who receive the education of our 
public schools. This they have acquired through 
the Chinese language, in which they are adepts. 


of the kingdom. In the compositions which they 
write to test their improvement in the use of our 
language, they show remarkable keenness of ob- 
servation and insight, drawing parallels between 
American institutions and those of their native 
land. Hspecially interesting are their conclusions 
with regard to the evident superiority of christi- 
anity as our religion. 

“‘ Without the least attempt at proselyting them, 
their own logical perceptions have already traced 
the immense superiority of the’ western nations to 
the elevating influences of the christian faith. 
They have evidently been carefully selected as 
representative young men, to glean the choicest 
results of an American education, and transmit 
them across the seas for the benefit of their coun- 
try. 


—_—_~--———__—_ 


Adversity is the touchstone of souls truly great} geographical fact which places the Kaitchpek at|three quarters was only 531, and the 
; the head of all rivers in the north-west, and giving|number was between January and Ap 


and generous. 


Yes! it shall be well at morning,— 
’Tis the promise, strong and true, 

Meekly bear thy earthly burden, 
With our Lord and heaven in view. 


Yes! it will be well at morning,— 
Heavenly wisdom knoweth how ; 

Though to human sight are failing 
Every hope and comfort now. 


Yes! it must be well at morning; 
For,"His flock within the fold, 

All the truth and might of Jesus 
Have been guarantied to hold. 


Yes! it will be well at morning,— 

Faith has made this truth thine own,— 
And thy pilgrimage of sorrow 

Must be leading to the throne. 


Morning! loved and looked-for morning } 
Morning of eternal light ! 
Thou wilt chase these clouds of trouble, 
Thou wilt end the gloom of night. 
Hymns from the Land of Luther. 


ee se ees i 
Selected. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER IN THE NIGHT. 


Darkness reigns—the hum of life’s commotion 
On the listening ear no longer breaks; 
Stars are shining on the deep blue ocean, 
All is silent, Love alone awakes, 


Love on earth its lonely vigils keeping, 
Love in heaven that rests or slumbers not ; 

Peace, my anxious heart, though thou wast sleeping, 
Love divine has ne’er its charge forgot. 


Thou, O Saviour, while on earth residing, 
Never didst Thou scorn a mother’s prayer, 

Faith may still behold thee here abiding, 
Still commend her treasures to Thy care. 


Were not all my hope on Thee reposing, 
Thou sole refuge for a sinner’s fears, 

Then, the future all its ills disclosing, . 
I could give my children only tears, 


From their earthly parents they inherit 
Nought save sin and weakness, grief and pain,— 
Give them, Lord, Thine seg merit, 
Spiritual birth aud life ag#m. 


Hide and guard them in Thy tender arms, 
Till the wilderness of life be past; 

Save them from temptation’s fatal charms, 
Seal them for thine own, from first to last. 


Let thy rod and staff in mercy lead them 
In the footsteps of Thy flock below, : 
Till ’mid heavenly pastures Thou shalt feed them, 
Where the streams of life eternal flow. 


Russian America the largest river north of 
degrees.— Littell’s Living Age. 


. Selected for “'The Friend.” 

In the husbandry of the farm, the drilland n 
the plow, givesthe crop. If the land were left 
the plow leaves it, there would be no crop, but 
thistles and weeds. The plow destroys eve 
living thing, tearing all up root and branch, an 
burying all under the ground, while the dri 
plants the seed, and under the blessing of God 
ensures a golden harvest and a full garner. Th 
farmer might plow his ground two times, or 
hundred times over, and yet never have a harves 
if that were all he should do. Nevertheless ther 
is no antagonism between the plow and the dril. 
It takes both to make the land yield to the dil! 
gent hand its reward. 

In the husbandry of the kingdom, the law i 
the plow, and the gospel is the drill. And th 
deeper the plow is put in, the better the crop; pre 
vided only that the drill follows in due time 
casting in seed in abundance. 

It is in the nature of christian experience t 
accumulate power as it progresses from stage t 
stage. : 

‘There are three stages of experience in the lif 
of every one redeemed to God: conviction, sub 
mission, sanctificatién. And there are three mc 
tives corresponding by which the Holy Spiri 
germinates, advances and perfects the diviue lif 
of the soul,—danger, duty and delight. 

A sense of danger first startles the careless on 
from his senseless slumbers and arouses him t 
flee from the wrath to come. 

A sense of duty next rises into supremacy, an 
constrains him to submit his own works and way 
to God’s. ; 

And at last a sense of delight in the Lord an 
his ways becomes the absorbing and dominant mo 
tive in the heart and life—perfecting obedience ii 
love. 

To each there is power, and all the power ther 
is in each and all is accumulated by him wh 
gains all. 

The second absorbs the first, and the third th 
second. The sense of danger seems to becom 
lost when the sense of duty becomes strong, ant 
the sense of duty seems in its turn to be lost wher 
it is transmuted by the grace of God into delight 
Nevertheless not a particle of either is lost.— 
Higher Christian Life. 


Wrecks During 1866.—The Lloyds in Lon 


A Long River in Russian America. —The|don, have made a report of disasters at sea in al 
I have just examined a large and beautiful map of] largest, most important, and the chief of all the|parts of the world during 1866. By this repor 
Japan, drawn with great skill and accurate mi-|tivers west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of|it appears that accidents happened to 11,711 ves 
nuteness, and delineating every town and village|49 degrees north latitude, is the great Knitchpek,|sels, more than one-half of which, occurred it 
which enters into Behring’s sea, between 64 and|January, February, March and December. O 


65 degrees north latitude, by several mouths, and 
on the parallel of 165 degrees west longitude. 
This great river has.an easterly course for some 
five degrees, then bends abruptly to the north 
some four degrees, thence nearly east to a point 
not far distant from the British frontier, where it 
receives the Porcupine or Rat river, from the 
north-east, and the Yukon from the south-east ; 
the junction of these two rivers forms the Knitch- 
pek: it is navigable to the sea, a distance of one 
thousand miles, by steamboats. This river had 
never been seen by white men in its whole course 


previous to explorations for the construction of|ship, and 1946 total loss of cargo. 


the Russian American Telegraph; in fact on 
many maps the Yukon was traced as an affluent 
of an imaginary river emptying into the Arctic 
Ocean, but explorations have determined the great 


these, 98 vessels are still missing, and the othe 
accidents are divided into 341 vessels abandoned 
1958 that had come in collision, of which, how 
ever, 492 escaped without material injury, ant 
198 were sunk, 530 foundered, 3381 stranded, o 
which 1672 were got off, 36 captured, 18 sufferes 
from piracy, 173 from fire, 605 by bad stow 
1197 leaky, 748 loss of anchors or chains, 
(exclusively steamers) machinery damaged ¢ 
short of coal, 349 mutiny, 2048 loss of sails, b 
warks, &c., and 40 waterlogged. Out of t 
11,711 casualties, 2234 involved total loss of 
The total 
ber of lives reported lost is 2644. Of these 

lost, 989 occurred during the second quarter 
the year, when the general casualties were at th 
minimum, while the average of each of the ot 
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disasters were at their maximum, an anomaly 
e explained, perhaps, by the crowd of emi- 
ts that take their departure in the spring 
ths, and thus render any accident at that 
od peculiarly fatal to life. It is further shown 
of the casualties reported, 10,627 were to 
og vessels and 1084 to steamers, and that in 
latter case, one-third were from collisions, 
e the collisions of sailing vessels comprised 
the proportion of 15 per cent. of the casualties. 
iteamer suffered from piracy, but the propor- 
of damages to steamers by ‘fire was about 
eas great as to sailing vessels. Instances of 
iny appear to be almost as frequent in steamers 
| sailing vessels. It is from leaks, loss of an- 
s or chains, or sails, that sailing vessels ex- 
5 a great preponderance of mishaps. This is 
first complete annual record of the marine 
ters of the entire world yet issued, and as the 
Jon Lloyds intend to keep it up, it will be- 
é very valuable when it extends over a series 
ears.— Late Paper. 


——_++—_— 
For “The Friend.” 


‘he interesting incident on Obedience to 
nts, was particularly acceptable, believing of 
ith, that much of the sorrow that bringeth 


The Missouri River. 

My mind has often been impressed with the 
wisdom and goodness of God, in the peculiar con- 
figuration He has given to the yreat region lying 
between the Mississippi and Rocky mountains, 
and the consequences resulting from it. Had the 
main Missouri river come eastward, in the line of 
the great Platte or the Kansas river, there would 
have been lost to all the immense valleys of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers one great blessing. 
The Missouri river, from its sources runs north- 
ward into British America; there making an im- 
mense curve while, running eastward, it comes 
to take a southerly course, until it turns with an- 
other great curve, and southeastwardly cuts the 
State of Missouri asunder, and pours into the 
Mississippi, eighteen miles north of St. Louis. 
The providential depression to the northward, 
eastward, and southward, successively gausing 
the waters to flow by that strange route ¢éo the 
northward, to reach at last the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes the distance from the mouth of the Mis- 
souri to the headwaters of the Yellowstone, about 
2,000 miles longer by the channel, than by a 
straight line drawn between the two points. When 
one thinks of the obstructions by sand. bars, drift- 
heaps, snags, and the crookings of the river itself, 


n grey hairs to the grave, is the result of|he will understand that the water drained from 


igence in parents in not having their wishes 
words obeyed. Many a tear need not to have 
i shed, many a pang might have been spared, 
berless wakeful nights had not been known, 
rents had kept stricter guard at their respon- 
: post, and firmly carried out judicious com- 
ds, clothed in the garment of love. Little 
gs evidence to the quicksightedness of chil- 
, the laxity or firmness of parents; how im- 
ant is it, then, that they should require only 
which is reasonable and proper, before they 
ess it, and then see that it is fulfilled by the 
dren, For this discipline though appearing 
e rigid at first setting out, and even causing 
lict of feeling between duty and affection, yet 
sweet recompense of reward from the Searcher 
learts will be, ‘‘ Let her alone, she hath done 
t she could.” And this welcome language at 
giving up of the stewardship, will abundantly 
e up for all the tears and wrestling prayers of 
nts, for the preservation of their beloved off- 
ag within the fold of safety. 
nd if the children could only be convinced of 
certainty of the joy and peace resulting from 
liencé, they would more often or always yield 
1eir wishes, and thus pour a balm into their 
ts comparable to the proverb, “‘ A wise son 
eth a glad father.” Yes, glad to find his 
jren are running the way of Acs command- 
ts, and preparing the way to delight in the 
1’s also, “‘ which they have loved.” 
et the dear youth be warned in time to fulfil 
wishes and injunctions of those who must 
an account of the precious lambs; for if they 
great peace will flow into their hearts, realiz- 
in their experience that they ‘who honor 
r father and mother their days will be pro- 
ed, and then it will go well with them in the 
| which the Lord their God giveth them.” 
ut oh ! let none be rebelling in this particular, 
they make unto themselves, thorny pillows 
a couch of tears; for, every act of disobe- 
ee, every pang with which they have pierced 
rent’s heart, slighted a reproof, or neglected a 
lest, can be washed away after a flood of bitter 
nting tears, only by Him who said to the 
ian, who was a sinner, and washed His feet 
, tears, wiping them with the hairs of her 
“thy sins are forgiven thee, thy faith hath 


thee, go in peace.” - 


the eastern slope of the Rocky mountains, and 
all the northwestern side of the divide between 
the upper Missouri, and the upper Big Platte, 
has 2,000 miles more to travel to reach St. Louis, 
than had it come, like the Platte, by a direct 
eastern or southeastern line; and that it will 
therefore, come many days or even weeks later on 
that account. If we assume that the current 
runs five miles an hour, then that is about one 
hundred miles a day, and twenty days or three 
weeks must be allowed for traversing the great 
northern curve. But rapid as the river is,—and 
it is a most majestic one, when it puts forth its 
power—the current is not equally swift in all 
places, sometimes being widely spread out or run- 
ning in several channels. We shall assume two 
and a half miles per hour as its uniform motion, 
and then forty days, or about six weeks must be 
allowed to elapse in calculating the coming of the 
mountain waters. * * * The spring rains and 
melting snows on the mountains, are all garnered 
up in the valley of the Yellowstone and other 
tributaries, increasing in volume as the heats of 
spring slowly creep north, unlocking the ice-bound 
rivers. The last point that breaks under the heat 
and accumulating flood, is the northernmost point 
of ‘this great arch, and there more than 1200 
miles of rivers and melted snows are waiting with 
their contribution of waters; and at last on they 
come, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, but 
always as certain as the year returns; on they 
come, and when? ‘The spring rains that swelled 
the Red, Tennessee, Cumberland, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Illinois, and upper Mississippi have been over 
many weeks, some of the rivers are growing low, 
and navigation is difficult. What shall the great 
valley of the Mississippi do for water, to be 
changed hourly into vapor by the ‘sun, whose 


'|fierceness is becoming every hour more intolera- 


ble? Where shall they obtain water for the rain ? 
Every rain that comes is welcomed by the boat- 
men, for it floats their steamers, barges, and flat- 
boats. Every rain is hailed by the husbandman, 
because it saves and revives his crops. Spring 
and its rains have gone, and summer comes; and 
now, sometimes far on in June, comes the “ June 


rise,’ a name of grandeur, of joy, of activity, of 


wealth, of harvests to all the dwellers on the!pin 
stream, from the Gulf of Mexico to the far-off|duties of a gospel minister. 


British line of the northwest! The river rises 


with the ‘June rise,” sometimes six feet in 
twenty-four hours, until it stands for days at 
twelve to sixteen feet above low water. And 
sometimes, when heavy snows in the mountains 
are followed by a sudden, warm, and rainy spring, 
so that the waters of the spring have not escaped 
before the mountain tides come riding down over 
them and commingling with them, come the ter- 
rific floods and overflows, like that of 1844. 

Is not that a most manifest and merciful provi- 
sion of Providence, for all that central region of 
which we have been speaking, to retain that great 
body of waters so long for purposes of evapora- 
tion, and then, when the whole lower Mississippi 
would be straitened for water for navigation, to 
pour this abundance through June, July, and 
sometimes into August, till its effects are scarcely 
lost before the fall rains begin to replenish the 
rivers? Were it not for this grand river, it is 
my opinion that much of that region would be 
utterly uninhabitable by man.—Frederick Starr, 
Jr., in Report of Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington. 

For “The Friend.” 


A Superficial Ministry. 


It is an admitted truth in medical science, that, 


when from any cause the physical constitution is 
previously weakened and impaired, diseases of 
varied hue and character are more likely to fasten 
upon, as well as to affect us most unfavorably. 
We have thought that there was a significant 
relation between this fact and the state of the 
church militant, which has also its brighter or 
healthier, and its darker or weaker periods; con- 
sequent upon its faithfully abiding in the Vine of 
Life, or faithlessly turning aside to the things 
that are not of God. It is during the latter of 
these perhaps, that our soul’s adversary with all 
the deceivableness of unrighteousness, —while 
men slept the enemy sowed tares—bestirs him- 
self most to introduce those letting, hindering 
things, which in healthier periods of the church 
it would be enabled more easily to slough off. 
None of these, it may be, are more deleterious to 
the well-being of religious Society, than a super- 
ficial or floating ministry. ‘O, how deep,” says 
John Woolman, “is Divine wisdom! Christ 
puts forth his ministers, and goeth before them; 
and oh, how great is the danger of departing from 
the pure feeling of that which leadeth safely.” 
‘‘He that runneth when he is not sent,” saith 
another of Wisdom’s children, “ will not be likely 
to profit the people. A superficial ministry has a 
powerful tendency to close up and stop the secret 
living spring of true gospel ministry.” 

The Apostle Paul to the Galatians, in reference 
to his own ministry, says: ‘I certify you, breth- 
ren, that the gospel which was preached of me, 
is not after men. For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.’? Does not this distinctly define 
the origin of his and of all true ministry, even 
the revelation of Christ Jesus? Another utter- 
ance of the same Apostle is, ‘For though 
I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, 
if I preach not the gospel.”’ Here is the ‘‘ woe”’ 
of preparation pointed to, which we presume 
every true minister—the called and anointed of 
God—those who have patiently endured the strip- 
ping chamber, having duly turned the fleece like 
Gideon, and tarried the full time, until endued 
with the promised and only qualifying power from 
on high—must pass through and feel before step- 
forth in the discharge of the responsible 
And when we fur- 
ther remember the command to Jonah: “ Preach 


@ 
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the preaching that I bid thee;” with, also, the 
appeal of Amos, ‘I was no prophet, neither was 
I a prophet’s son: and the Lord took me, and 
said unto me, ‘Go, prophesy unto my people, 
Israel,’ ’’ the whole of the way and of the work, 
as far as any outward testimony can do it, seems 
unfolded to our understanding; and that it is ad/ 
of God; agreeably to the Scripture, “ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts,’ who for this end, in the riches 
of His mercy, goeth before such as He calls, giv- 
ing power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might increasing strength. So that through His 
omnipotent and invincible authority and aid, they 
are enabled to run through a troop of difficulties, 
and to leap over a wall of opposition: to whom 
alone be ascribed all the glory; who is worthy 
forever. 

These may have seasons of sore trial and con- 
flict, wherein they shall have to encounter oppos- 
ing spirits, like to running “ with the footmen ;” 
and to “the swelling of Jordan ;’’ or in their 
measure, like to fighting ‘‘with beasts at Hphe- 
sus.’ They may be baptised into many low 
places, and even into “ deaths oft,” yet will the 
Lord uphold them with the right hand of His 
majesty ; and as they are engaged to let patience 
have its perfect work, their God shall be their 
glory. These will feel that they are not their 
own, and also that they cannot preach themselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord ;—Him who lived on 
this earth and died for them, and rose again. 
These know they must not seek to please them- 
selves, which is, in effect, not tc be a servant of 
Christ ; but with filial fear and dependence upon 
the alone-preserving Arm, must at all times wait 
upon €hrist, and preach the preaching that He 
bids them. “ His servants ye are whom ye obey ”’ 
is especially applicable to such as are called to 
minister in holy things. And how obedient should 
these be to that inspeaking word of Divine and sav- 
ing grace, which first quickened and called to the 
work! How steadfast and immovable upon the 
unchangeable Rock, which it is declared even 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against. These, 
ever jealous of their Master’s honor, will seek for 
no other than that which cometh by and from 
Him. They will go forth in His name; and in 
Hiw alone will they trust. The exaltation of His 
kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, will be the aim and end of all 
their religious offerings and sacrifices. And these 
He will more and more honor. He will cover 
them with His feathers; and under His wings 
shall they trust: His truth also shall be their 
shield and buckler. 

But is there not much danger lest, through the 
subtlety of. the serpent, combined with the pro- 
pensity of our own deceitful hearts, we should 
almost insensibly turn aside from this simple and 
safe dependence, and so lean to our own arm and 
understanding? Some on the flood-tide of p.pu- 
lar applause, are little by little carried away. 
Some, it is to be feared, are wrecked on the bold 
shore of presumptuous confidence, short of the 
true justification—consisting in being made just, 
in, and through, and by faithful obedience to the 
Holy Spirit of Christ. Others, and perhaps the 
greater number of those who stand not plumb and 
on the living foundation, stumble, or at least ma- 
terially slide from the safe course—“ they ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ’’—through 
a pusillanimous fear that it will not do to hold up 
the unalterable necessity of a death unto self, 
through a denial of self and the daily cross, with 


cheaper groves of their own selecting and device. 
These preach not that peace with God,—no other- 
wise obtained than through allegiance and obedi- 
ence to our Lord Jesus Christ,—as the only source 
of true joy. They do not insist with the Saviour 
to the young man, “ Go and se// all that thow hast, 
and come, take up the cross and follow me.” 
The example of the ‘‘merchantman sceking 
goodly pearls,’’ and of the disciples in the ship 
when the Lord called them, with that of Mary 
sitting at Jesus’ feet, they treat as too incisive— 
cutting into proud flesh, to the separating the 
superficial worldly part. But Divine justice is as 
sure and as infallible as Divine merey. Both 
must stand or fall together. The faith, and hope, 
and joy, of every believer must be based upon the 
Redeemer, Christ Jesus, within them, the true 
Bishop of souls: whom all are to be directed unto, 
as the,shepherds to Bethlehem’s manger where 
the Lord lay. Much to the same import are the 
following comprehensive remarks of that worthy 
seer, John Woolman: ‘J find that in the pure 
obedience, the mind learns contentment in ap- 
pearing weak and foolish to that wisdom which is 
of the world; and in these lowly labors, they who 
stand in a low place, rightly exercised under the 
cross, will find nourishment. The gift is pure, 
and while the eye is single in attending thereto, 
the understanding is preserved clear; self is kept 
out; and we rejoice in filling up that which re- 
mains of the afilictions of Christ, for his body’s 
sake, which is the Church. The natural man 
loveth eloquence, and many love to hear eloquent 
orations; and if there is nota careful attention 
to the gift, men who have once labored in the 
pure Gospel ministry, grown weary of suffering, 
and ashawed of appearing weak, may kindle a 
fire, compass themselves about with sparks, and 
walk in the light, not of Christ who is under suf- 
fering, but of that fire, which they going from 
the gift have kindled. And that in hearers 
which is gone from the meek suffering state into 
the worldly wisdom, may be warmed with this 
fire, and speak highly of these labors. That which 
is of God gathers to God; and that which is of 
the world is owned by the world.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Droll Signboards.—One thing that often strikes 
the wayfarer in his wanderings through the high- 
roads and by-roads of the land, is the strange and 
incongruous combination of objects which fre- 
quently go to make up the sign of a public house 
or tavern,—objects which appear to have, and 
which really have, no imaginable affinity with 
each other, and which, in point of fact, are never, 
under any circumstances, seen together, or even 
thought of together, except upon a sign or sign- 
board. Such, for instance, are the Hawk and 
Buckle, the Hammer and Crown, the Lion and 
Horseshoe, the Lamb and Breeches, the Cat and 
Salutation, the Sugarloaf and Coffin, the Mitre 
and Dove, and some hundred or two of other un- 
sympathizing couples which one sees lugged away 
from their vatural associations and joined together, 
as it were, in spite of themselves, on the sign- 
beard. The explanation of these odd and arbi- 
trary conjunctions is simple enough. They owe 
their origin, as can be proved in the case of many 
of them, to the practice of quartering signs; that 
is, of adding one. sign to another, and making but 
one of the two,—an expedient which would na- 
turally be had recourse to under certain circum- 
stances. Thus, suppose a man to have kept for 


the alone saving baptism, which thoroughly|years @ tavern called The Hawk, and afterwards 
cleanses the floor of the heart; and so turn aside|to buy up a rival tavern called the The Buckle, 
to meander in more pleasant, and cheery, andiit might answer his purpose to shut up one of 


them if he could draw all the custom, or the ch 
part of it, to the other; and it would certai 
help him to do so if he should retain both si; 
in one. Thus we should have the Hawk ¢ 
Buckle, and from such a train of cireumstanc 
variously modified, it is plain that we mi, 
have any other absurd association of discord 
objects. ’ 

Another London sign which has undergor 
transformation still more complete, was the 
Bull and Mouth (agw the Queen’s Hotel), wh 
was originally Boulogne Mouth (Harbor). 

Among the many corruptions that might 
classed with the above we may point out the J 
o Nails, common in country places, which 
originally the Bacchanalians; the Cat . 
Wheel, which was the Catharine Wheel ; 
Lubber’s Head, originally the Leopard’s He 
the Goat and Compasses derived, it is said, f 
the motto, “God encompasseth us”; and the 
and Carrot corrupted, whimsically enough, f 
the French pique et carreau (spade and diamot 
at cards). 

How far these corruptions have gone, anc 
what extent the numberless unintelligible 
arbitrary signs now to be found in England 
their existing forms to gradual processes of cha 
and degradation, it is not possible to ascertain 
is sufficiently plain, however, that this cause al 
must have had a prodigious influence in 
course of centuries in changing the designati 
of our way-side inns. and taverns. — Leis 
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Prayer.—Of the preparation required for 
solemn service John Richardson thus writes. 
was then engaged in a religious visit on the is] 
of Barbadoes. 

‘“‘ Being invited to a friend’s house to dine 
day, when we were sat down at the table, 
woman of the house desired that one of us we 
say grace; from which I took occasion to sl 
her and several more in the company, who 
peared not much more grown in the truth t 
she, that since we had been a people, we had 
lieved, and accordingly practised, that true pre 
was not performed without the help of the E 
Spirit of God, and no man could pray aright 
acceptably without it; nor was it in man’s po 
to have it when he pleased. Therefore it is m: 
place to wait upon the Lord for the pouring fi 
of this gift upon him, and also to know whet 
it be required of him to pray so as to be heard 
man, or only to pray secretly so as to be heart 
God, as did Hannah, and as many more b 
done; which as they do aright, no doubt, b 
Christ said to his disciples, tbeir Father will 
them in secret.” 

John Woolman thus beautifully deseribes 
state in which the soul is qualified to ma 
wants known in living supplication to the Fa 
of mercies through the aid of our holy Advos 
and Intercessor. i 

“The place of prayer is a precious habitat 
for I now saw that the prayers of the saints 
precious incense; and a trumpet was given 
that I might sound forth this language, that 
children might bear it, and be invited to gat 
to this precious habitation, where the prayé 
the saints as precious incense, arise up befor 
throne of God and the Lamb. I saw this 
tion to be safe ; to be inwardly quiet, when t 
were great strivings and commotions in the W 

‘‘ Prayer at this day, in pure resignation 
precious place; the trumpet is sounded, 
goes forth to the church, that she gather 
place of pure inward prayer; and her hal 
is safe.” ee 


Bulk of the Gold in the World. 
he Editors of the Evening Post: 
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earth, and of the saints triumphant in heaven, it 
being experienced by the sanctified in Christ 


\ecording to estimates given in the Lvening|Jesus, in part whilst in this world, and enjoyed 


¢ three weeks ago, the whole amount of gold 
the world at the present moment is about 
50,000,000 in value. It may be of interest 
ee what the bulk of this amount of gold would 
if it were all melted and run together. Pure 
1 is more than nineteen times as heavy as wa- 
; and a cubic foot of water weighs a thousand 
ces avoirdupois. A cubic foot of gold would 
gh then over 19,000 ounces avoirdupois; and 
ry such ounce of fine gold is worth (according 
ur coinage) somewhat more than eighteen dol- 
3; 80 that the whole cubic foot of gold would 
worth a little more than a third of a million 
lars, A cubic yard of solid gold would be 
th twenty-seven times as much as that, or over 
e million dollars; and 660 cubie yards would 
tain somewhat more than the $5,950,000,000 
gold in the world. These_660 cubic yards 
iid be contained within a room about five yards 
h, eight yards wide, and sixteen yards long ; 
,a good sized parlor, or a store of moderate 


But,” says some one, ‘ gold is so very malle- 
> that even this small bulk of it would gild 
¢ the whole earth.” But he either overesti- 
es the malleability of gold, or more likely, 
lerestimates the size of the earth. It takes 
30,000 leaves of the thinnest gold foil to make 
inch in thickness, or about fifteen millions and 
lird to make a foot, or 46,000,000 to a yard. 
jubie yard of gold, then, could be beaten out 
s to cover 46,000,000 square yards ; somewhat 
than 10,000 square acres ; for there are 4,840 
are yards to the acre. Then, as there are 
} acres to the square mile, the whole 660 cubic 
dis of gold could be beaten out so as to cover 
ut 10,000 square miles. That is, a tract only 
undred miles square, less than the extent of 
‘mont, and a little more than a fifth of either 
y York or Pennsylvania. 


Selected. 
f any ask, what is the kingdom of Heaven, or 
God? I answer; Notwithstanding he is the 
pighty Sovereign of the universe, yet that is 
re peculiarly styled his kingdom, wherein he 
sompletely governs as to be always cheerfully 
| perfectly obeyed ; where he is the sole mover 
all that is done; where he ‘is glorified in all 
t is done, and where he communicates of his 
ry and felicity without mixture. This kingdom 
neither be entered, nor at all seen into by 
n, but through the new birth of the Holy 
rit, whereby the soul experienceth a being 
n into it; a being delivered from the power of 
kness, and translated into the kingdom of the 
r Son of God. (John iii., Col. i. 18. Hereby 
ae, the spirit of man enters it, and through 
hfulness, is enabled to make advances therein 
ist in the body. This kingdom stands not in 
lity, not in any here, or there; therefore, it 
n vain to direct to it by lo here! or lo there! 
stands in an infinite and heavenly spirit, life, 
nature, wherein nothing impure can live or 
er. It is the internal dominion, or ruling 
yer of the Holy Ghost in men and angels; 
ttpure influence so beautifully and sublimely 
cribed in Wisdom, vii., flowing from the glory 
the Almighty, which in all ages entering into 
y souls, maketh them friends of God, and pro- 
ts. In fine, this kingdom of God, is the 
linion of the light and life of the Spirit of 
1. Whoever lives under the sensible influence 
* government of it, lives in this kingdom. 
s is the kingdom of the saints militant on 


in its fulness in the world to come.—dJoseph 
Phipps’ Original and Present State of Man. 


British Coal Mining.—All know that the 
quantity of coal raised yearly in Great Britain, 
is prodigiously great, and yet few, probably, have 
any definite conception of the vastness of the 
bulk. The following observations from the Lon- 
don Spectator, may assist in forming an estimate: 

“If we take the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, mea- 
sured up close to the houses, at eleven acres, about 
the dimensions of the base of the Great Pyramid, 
and could stack the coal as nature has done, in the 
seams, the British cecal raised last year would form 
on that base a solid block of the height of 5,229 
feet, or as high as Snowdon, surmounted by an- 
other mountain of half its height. Again, taking 
the distance from London to Kdinburg, four hun- 
dred miles, the same quantity, similarly packed, 
would build a wall the whole way of twelve feet 
thick and ninety-nine feet high, whilst, if put to- 
gether in the broken state in which coal is com- 
mouly used, it would give a wall of more than 
double that thickness. This yearly production, 
obtained by the labor of 240,000 men, is probably 
a gigantic effort for so small an area as that of 
our united coal fields, and naturally excites appre- 
hension for the future.” ‘To add another com- 
parison, we may take the cubic volume of the 
coal raised in 1865, as just about 100,000,000 
cubic yards. We therefore, raise yearly, an amount 
of coal thirty times as great in bulk, as the Great 
Pyramid. This quantity, too, is raised from the 
bottom of our mines, by 240,000 men working 
one year. The Great Pyramid, as we are assured 
by Herodotus, required the united labors of 100, 
000 men, during twenty years, which is equal to 
the labor of 2,000,000 men during one year. A 
simple calculation will show, that in our coal min- 
ing each man, on an average, raises 260 times as 
much material in a year, as each of the ancient 
Egyptians engaged on the Pyramid. We need 
hardly point out, however, how very unfair this 
comparison is to the ancient Egyptians in some 
points.” 


‘“‘ Hurry previous to the meeting hurts.’”’ After 
meeting much talk hurts and hinders the seed 
sown, whether by Christ himself or his ministers, 
from taking root, or prospering to that degree, 
that, if cherished by silence, it would do. 

SBipes oa APS 

A remarkable cave is situated near the centre 
of Duval county, Texas, about seventy-five miles 
southwest of Corpus Christi, and on the line of 
the projected railroad from that town to the Rio 
Grande. A gentleman who had been exploring 
it, communicates the following facts : 

So far as this cave has been explored—some 
seventy-five yards—large chambers with gushing 
streams of cool fresh water, so cold as to dispense 
with the luxury of ice, have been found. A na- 
tural well, twenty-five feet in depth, some two 
hundred yards from the entrance of the cave, 
exists, from thé direction of which a current of 
air rushes with great force, as from a furnace 
stack. The walls of the cave are composed of 
sulphate of lime, and untold quantities of plaster 
of Paris could be made of it. Other specimens 
present themselves, which, upon further examina- 
tion, may yet be develsped into untold wealth, 
that has lain dormant for years.—NV. American. 

Le 

We do not expect trees to bear fruit in autumn 

unless they bloom in the spring. 
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The article in our last number, over the signa- 
ture of G. T., reciting some of the barbarities 
which have been inflicted on our western Indiaus, 
reminded us of Cowper’s exclamation— 

“ My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


We doubt not similar sentiments have been raised 
in the minds of many of our readers. 

The newspapers of our country have severely 
condemned (and justly so) the conduct of the 
English officials during the disturbances which 
occurred in Jamaica; but so far as we remember, 
it was far from equalling in cruelty some of the 
horrible transactions recorded in the article of 
Goh 

We frequently see in the public prints, ac- 
counts of depredations and murders said to have 
been committed by Indians, sometimes attended 
with aggravated details, tending to excite the 
passions of the community against that people. 
A few days pass by and reliable information is 
received that the whole account is false. The 
New York Tribune thus speaks of a recent report 
of this kind: ‘ The special despatch announcing 
the massacre of Bishop Lamy and ten Sisters of 
Charity by the Indians proves, like three-fourths 
of the Indian news, to be utterly without founda- 
tion. In fact, the Indian news, as well as the 
Indian war, is in the main manufactured by dis- 
honest speculators, who make profit out of the 
military movements on the plains. There is noth- 
ing they dread more than peace. There is noth- 
ing for which they scheme, and manceuvre, and 
lie so eagerly as for a good, long, bloody war.” 

When we reflect on the enormous expenses of 
our western armies, and the opportunities which 
a state of war must present to many to enrich 
themselves in furnishing military supplies and 
transportation, there is reason to believe that the 
corrupt motives attributed by the “ Tribune” to 
the fomenters of war, are in many cases correct. 
He who would deliberately excite and encourage 
an Indian war for the sake of his own pecuniary 
gains, surely in the eye of Ouniscience is ranked 
with the robbers and murderers. 

There is cause to fear that in this matter, we 
may as a nation be treasuring up for ourselves 
‘‘wrath against the day of wrath.’ National 
crimes are often followed by national punish- 
ments in which all classes are involved. Indeed, 
the responsibility in some degree reaches to most; 
for, constituted as our government is, if a general 
feeling of detestation for such outrages could be 
excited, and a determination that justice and hu- 
manity shall mark our future intercourse with the 
remnant of the aborigines of this country, it could 
not fail to have an influence on those by whom 
the government is administered. But if we pass 
by such accounts unheeded, thinking the scene 
of operations is very far frum our doors, and that 
we need not trouble ourselves about it, we may 
find hereafter, that the stain of blood which might 
have been prevented, is sprinkled on some of our 
garments. ; 

In the present number we insert some extracts 
from a recent report made to Congress by the 
Department of the Loterior, which shows that one 
principal cause of the present difficulties was the 
encroachment by United States troops on the 
Indian hunting grounds, contrary to their earnest 
protest ; and that an honest and kind treatment of 
that people is far the most advantageous even in a 


pecuniary view. Indeed it is probable that the 
cost of procuring by purchase all that we are aim- 
gar, would not be one-fiftieth part of 

wary expenses that would be incurred by 
pursujig forcible measures—and this, without 
(dering the disgrace and wickedness of crush- 
ig a weak people, of whom we are the natural 
guardians and protectors. 

It is earnestly hoped that the Commissioners re- 
cently provided for by Congress, may be able to 
put a speedy stop to the further shedding of blood, 
and by wise, equitable and liberal arrangements, 
secure a lasting peace. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forxian.—The Reform bill has passed a second read- 
ing in the House of Lords. The House of Commons has 
passed the bill for the abolition of church rates. The 
liabilities of Sir Morton Peto amount to £900,000, while 
his assets, it is said, will not exceed £300,000. The 
Turkish Sultan left England on the 23d, on his return 
to Constantinople. Official returns show that there 
were in England and Wales, in the first half of the cur- 
rent year, 982,477 paupers, being 39,892 more than in 
the previous year. Beside the actual paupers, a large 
portion of the people are barely able to obtain a subsist- 
ence without becoming a public charge. The wealth of 
the country is very great, but is unequally distributed. 
A London dispatch of the 28th says: There has been 
but little rain in England within the past week. The 
weather is dry and the heat excessive. 

On the 27th, Admiral Farragut was received at a 
state dinner by the Emperor Napoleon, and on the same 
day the Empress Hugenie visited the United States 
steamer Colorado, in the harbor of Cherbourg. The 
Paris Moniteur positively denies the truth of the state- 
ment that the French Emperor had sent a note to the 
King of Prussia urging bim to surrender the Danish dis- 
tricts of northern Schleswig to Denmark. The Corps 
Legislatif had adjourned after passing all the provisions 
in the budget for extraordinary expenditures. The 
French government has prohibited the. placing of any 
portion of the Russian railroad loan on the Paris 
market. 

By an Imperial ukase all political and governmental 
distinctions between Poland and the Empire of Russia 
are obliterated, and Poland is now absorbed into Russia 
as one of the provinces of the Empire. The Czar has 
issued a decree by which tbe whole territory lately con- 
quered by the Russian forces in Central Asia is consti- 
tuted one government, under command of Gen. Kauf- 
man. The Khan of Bokhara has obtained from the 
commander of the Russian forces an agreement for a 
temporary suspension of hostilities. 

Omar Pasha reports that the military forces under his 
command have succeeded in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion in Candia, and that the war in that island is now 
ended. The Sultan of Turkey arrived in Vienna on the 
27th, and is the guest of the Austrian Emperor. 

Baron Ratazzi, the Prime Minister of Italy, has made 
an offer to garrison the city of Rome with the national 
troops to protect it from the threatened attack of the 
party acting under Garibaldi and Mazzini. 

Count Bismarck’s official organ denies that there is 
any truth in the recently reported stories of a proba- 
bility of war. 

The Austrian frigate Novara has sailed from Trieste 
for Vera Cruz, with orders to bring back from Mexico 
the remains of the Archduke Maximilian. 

The latest advices from Japan report, that the great 
Daimios of that country oppose the opening of the port 
of Osaca to foreigners. 

Advices from Honduras mention the arrival of a large 
number of emigrants from the southern part of the 
United States. The strangers brought their wives and 
families, together with tools and farming implements, 
and were buying large tracts of land to settle upon. 
Two townships bad been selected by the emigrants for 
settlement, one to be called Port Auchen and the otlier 
Buena Vista. 

It is denied that the Hungarian national military as- 
sociation known as the Honveds, or National Guards, is 
to be re-established. , : 

A bill abolishing imprisonment for debt has passed 
both branches of the French legislature, and is now a 
law of the empire. , 

The Paris Moniteur declares that the rumors of war 
which now prevail on the continent are without founda- 
tion, and that the existing relations of France with all 
the European Powers are eminently pacific. A London 
dispatch, however, states that the sincerity of the Moni. 
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teur’s war denial is doubted there. Consols, 94. U.S. 
5-20’s 723. Middling uplands cotion, 10%d.; middling 
Orleans,.103d. The Liverpool market for breadstuffs 
quiet, and but little change in quotations. 

Unirep Sraras.—Foreign Postage.—lIt is officially an- 
nounced that “So much of the new Postal Convention 
between the United States and Great Britain as relates 
to international newspapers, books and printed matter 
of all kinds will go into effect on October Ist, 1867, and 
the reduced charge on international letters, and on 
letters sent in open mails to Great Britain for countries 
beyond, will not take effect until January Ist, 1868. 
Instructions as to the postage to be collected on printed 
matter of every description will be issued by the Post- 
master General as soon as the detailed regulations, with 
the British postage, are agreed upon.” 4 

The Indian Commission—The President has appointed 
Lieut. Gen. Sherman and Brigadier Generals Harney 
and Terry, as members of the Commission. This com- 
pletes the list, the other members, viz: N. G. Taylor, 
John B. Henderson, L. S. Tappan and John B, Sanborn 
having been designated in the act of Congress. The 
Commission has authority to call together the chiefs and 
head men of hostile tribes, make treaties of peace, and 
select districts of the country for their aggregate occu- 
pancy. The Indian Bureau will immediately place 
itself in communieation with every member of the com- 
mission with a view to entering upon their duties at the 
earliest practicable period. 

The Revenue.—The receipts from customs at the ports 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and San 
Francisco, from 7th mo. 14th to 20th, amounted to 
$2,500,209. The internal revenue receipts last week 
amounted to $4,678,563. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 371. Wr cholera 
infantum, 91. The mortality of the week ending 7th 
mo. 28th, 1866, was 472. 

San Francisco.—The following were the quotations in 
gold on the 27th. Flour, $6 a $6.50. Wheat, $1.70 a 
$1.80. Barley, $1.40 a $1.45. Legal tenders, 723. 
Tbe San Francisco Water Company has filed articles of 
incorporation, with a capital of six millions of dollars, 
and propose to supply the city with water from the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. They will commence operations 
immediately. 

The South—Gen. Griffin, Assistant Commissioner for 
Texas, reports the freedmen working well, the demand 
for labor great, and wages high. The treatment of 
laborers by their employers better than heretofore. He 
thinks the physical condition of the freedmen in Texas 
is far better than in any other Southern State. Each 
county has been able to support its own poor, and it 
has not been necessary for the Burean to furnish any 
supplies to the destitute for some months past. 

General Griffin remarks, with reference to educational 
matters, that a very great number of planters, seeing the 
eagerness of the freedmen for edacation, have offered to 
furnish school buildings, and have applied for teachers. 
At Gonzales, Seguin, Liberty and others places, dona- 
tions of land, on which to erect school-houses, have 
been made by ,white citizens. He also states that in 
many of the counties there is very little lawlessness or 
violence, while in many more counties the life of a freed- 
man is as safe as that of a white man, but there is still 


— 


’a large part of the State where murder is bold and un- 


checked. In these parts the life of a white man is worth 
but little, and the life of a freedman is worth nothing. 

General Niles, Assistant Commissioner for North Caro- 
lina, says in his last report: “There is a class of per- 
sons in this State who are the innocent sufferers of the 
late war, and whose condition is deplorable, and who 
are the objects of great pity. These are the poor white 
women and children, left widows and orphans, their 
fathers, husbands and brothers having been killed or 
crippled during the rebellion. This class, and they are 
counted by thousands, are now living on charity, and 
the future presents no higher prospects for them. They 
must live in idleness and want the remainder of their 
lives, or until capital or enterprise are brought to this 
State. Here there is no employment for them. Hun- 
dreds have gone into the fields and endeavored to earn 
enough to sustain life, but their feeble constitutions 
soon break down under the burning sun.” 

Many of the planters in Louisiana are desirous of 
securing coolie labor in preference to employing freed- 
men. The U.S. vice consul at Havana has notified the 
Department of State that a cargo of coolies may shortly 
be expected at New Orleans in violation of the acts of 
Congress. He has reason to suspect that an extensive 
scheme is on foot for the introduction of Asiatics into 
the South. : 

Registration will not be commenced in South Caro- 
lina until the Tenth month. General Sickles wishing 


not to take any steps calculated to interfere with the|delphia, or to any other 


harvesting of the crops. There will be one colore 
on each registration board. It is thought that the 
crop in Florida and South Carolina has been s' 
injured by the heavy rains. - 

Miscellaneous.—Table Rock, at Niagara Fall 
been removed. It was blown off at two explosio 
successive charges each of two hundred pounds o 
powder. 

Large deposits of tin ore have been discover 
Madison county, Missouri, not far feom Pilot Kn 
Iron Mountain. " 

During the entire fiscal year of 1865-66, the 
ment disposed of its public lands, as follows: 


Ac 
Cash sales, 5 : Sie ces reas, 
Military bounty land warrants, ‘ « — 403,1 
Under homestead acts, . : - » 1,892, 
Grants of swamp lands to States, . . 1,199, 
Railroad grants, . 3 5 . « » «24,0 
Agricultural college scrip ; 651,0 
——— 
Total during the year, : - 4,629,8 


Information having been received at the Freed: 
Bureau in Washington, that the extreme destituti 
the southern and south-western States has in | 
measure ceased to exist, orders have been issued t 
Assistant Commissioners to be prepared to suspen 
issue of supplies on the 20th of the present month 
issues of rations to the sick in hospitals and to tl 
phan’s asylums for refugees and freedmen, will be 
tinued for the present. ~ te 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quote 
on the 29th ult. Mew York.— American gold 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 110; ditto, 5-20, new, 1084; 
10-40, 5 per cents, 102. Superfine State flour, $¢ 
$7.25. Shipping Ohio, $8.80 a $10.10. St. - 
extras, $15.50 a $18.50. White California wheat, ; 
a $2.75; new white southern, $2.70 a $2.75; new @ 
do. $2.45 a $2.60; No. 2 Milwaukie, $2.05. Rye, § 
Western mixed corn, $1.03 a $1.05. Middling up 
cotton, 274 cts. Philadelphia—Superfine flour, $' 
$8; extra, $8.50 a $9.25; finer brands, $10 to $1 
New red wheat, $2.25 a $2.35; Kentucky white, 4 
Rye, $1.55 a $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.17 a $1.18; 1 
western, $1.12 a $1.13. Oats, 90 a 93 cts. Fla2 
$3. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.75. Cloverseed, $8 : 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the A) 
Drove yard reached about 1800 head. The marke 
dull and prices rather lower. Extra sold at 164 
cts., fair to good, 14 a 16 cts., and common, ll al 
per lb. Sheep were dull, sales of 10,000 at from | 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $9.50 a $10.25 per 10 
net. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from D. EB. Naylor, O., $4, vols. 40 an 
from S. R. Kirk, Pa., per Mary Lightfoot, $2, vol 
from Israel Sidwell, O., for H. Sidwell, $2, vol. 39 
for B. D. Sidwell, $2, to No. 18, vol. 40; from J. Me 
O., per W. Hall, Agt., $2, vol. 41; from A. Gar 
N. Y., $2, to No. 8, vol. 41; from Elizabeth , 
per T. Perry, $4, vols. 40 and 41; from G.§. Pass 
Pa., $2, vol. 40; from Micajah M. Morlan, Agt., C 
B. Antrim, Rush Stanley, L. Bonsall, and A. Fay 
$2 each, vol. 41, for D. Boulton, and M. Bonsal 
each, vols. 40 and 41, for S. Street, $2, vol. 40, a1 
Mary Warrington and T. Warrington, $6 each, vol 
40, and 41. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associ 
will be held at No, 112 North Seventh St., on Sey: 


day the 3d inst., at 5 p. M. 
Saran Lewis, Secreta 
a } :4 


dep | 
TTS, 


-* 
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WANTED. f 
A woman teacher for the Preparative Meeti 
at Germantown. Application may be made 
Jones, or J. E. Rhoads, Germantown, Philade 


WANTED. ; 

A female teacher for a Friend’s family near Phil 
phia. One qualified to teach the English branches 
Latin and drawing. Address “H.” Box 1416 F 
delphia P. O. / i ' : 


- a. 


« PS 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE SANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PRT 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuvua H. oRr 


ton, M. D. at Y 
at: 


Application for the Admission of Pati 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaruus E 
of the Board of Manegenteio. 36 Market Strei 

ember of the Boar 


